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SELF IMAGES AND COM^^UNITY IMAGES OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL: FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 

OF A SOCIOLOGICAL INQUIRY 



John M. Foskett and Harry F. Wolcott 



This paper provides an initial report of findings of a research 
project concerning the normative structure of a community as it pertains 
to the role of the elementary school principal. Tlie study was directed 
by the authors as part of the research program of the Center for the 
Advanced Study of Educational Administration (CASEA) at the University 
of Oregon. CASEA is one of several research and development centers 
throughout the country supported by grants from the U. S. Office of 
Education. The research reported is based on a study made in Salem, 
Oregon. 

Introduction 

During the past two decades more and more attention has been fo- 
cused on educational administration. There has been a tendency to 
assume that the major problem in the field of public education is that 
of adequate administration and that if we could just improve the qual- 
ity of school administration many difficulties and vtomplaints would 
disappear. 
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No one can doubt the value of increasing the competence of school 
administrators and of improving the basic policies and strategies of 
administrative programs. The improvement of school administration can- 
not be a general panacea, however, for it is inevitable that there are 
sources of difficulty other than administrative practices themselves, 
sources which tend to be overlooked when heavy emphasis is placed on 
administrative expertise. As a consequence, we may be blaming adminis- 
trators for difficulties that have their origin in factors outside the 
realm of administrative practice. 

One of these factors is the state of the normative structure as it 
pertains to the roles of school personnel. As used here, normative 
structure means a body or system of rules of behavior. Sometimes these 
rules are referred to as expectations that individuals have for them- 
selves and for each other. Always such norms are attached to partic- 
ular positions that individuals occupy in the social system and are 
interrelated to form a complex or structure. 

To the extent these norms are well defined and there is general 
agreement about them, social relations tend to be orderly. When indi- 
viduals differ widely* as to what is regarded as. proper behavior there 
is a possibility of conflict and a disruption of social relations. 

A simple example is the game of bridge which consists of a complex or 
structure of norms specifying what each player ought to do under certain 
conditions. In many instances, however, there is a lack of agreement 
among players as to \diat these rules are. Most conflict at the bridge 
table arises not out of the evil nature of the individuals involved 
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but out of the fact that partners do not agree about certain rules, such 
as the rules governing bidding. 

Similarly, there is a complex or structure of norms involving the 
behavior of teachers, principals, pupils, parents, citizens, and others 
in regard to the formal educational process. The nature of this struc- 
ture, the kinds of expectations the members of these groups have for 
themselves and for each other, and the extent of agreement among the 
members of each ^roup and between groups, will have an effect on the re- 
lations of individuals and the effectiveness of the total educational 
program. 

If, for example, teachers are in strong disagreement among them- 
selves in regard to the way they should act toward pupils, toward col- 
leagues, toward parents, and toward the wider community, and if princi- 
pals are in similar disagreement, and if citizens, parents, community 
leaders, members of the school board, and other groups are in marked 
disagreement with each other and with teachers and principals regarding 
their modes of behavior, then no amount of administrative e^ertise can 
eliminate the resulting tensions and conflicts. Thus it appears that 
it would be useful to carry out systematic studies of the normative 
structure of communities as it pertains to the key roles of the public 
schools and to relate findings from such studies to certain recurring 
problems like the lack of support in school budget elections or problems 
of teacher turnover or morale which plague some, but not all, school 
districts. In the present study we have carried out such an investi- 
gation. To gather the data needed we developed an instrument which we 
have called the Role Norm Inventory. 
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The Role Norm Invento ry 

Role Norm Inventories for elementary school teachers and for elemen- 
tary school principals were developed. Each of these inventories was 
made up of 45 statements about how teachers or principals should act. 
Examples of these statements from the principal Role Ncim Inventory are 
shown in Table 1. For each role norm statement there are 5 response 
categories: (1) definitely should; (2) preferably should; (3) may or 

(4) preferably should not ; and (5) definitely should not . 

The two Role Norm Inventories were administered to 367 elementary 
school teachers; 22 supervising ("full-time”) elementary school princi- 
pals; 12 teaching-principals; 603 randomly selected adult citizens; a 
special sample of 207 parents of elementary school pupils; 56 community 
leaders; the 7 members of the School Board, the Superintendent of Schools, 
and the Assistant Superintendent in charge of the elementary schools. 

In each instance, each X'espondent was asked to indicate, by checking one 
of the five response categories, how he thought teachers and principals 
should act. In addition, the teachers and the principals were asked to 
indicate how they thought people in each of the other populations v/ould 
respond to each of the role norm items pertaining to their own role. 

Thus our data include (1) the self expectations of teachers and principals; 
(2) the perceptions that teachers and principals have of the expectations 
of each of the other groups, i.e., what teachers and principals think 
others expect of them; and (3) what other people actually expect of 
teachers and principals. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF RESPONSE PATTERNS 
The response patterns to the principal Role Norm Inventory are 
discussed here in the following order: (1) the extent of agreement 

among principals and among other populations regarding the role of prin 
cipal; (2) the extent of "permissiveness" among principals and among 
other populations j (3) differences in views of the role of principal j 
(4) principal perceptions of the views of others; and (5) rank order 
agreement of items based on mean scores obtained from the various 
populations . 

Extent of Agreement 

There is always a tendency to over-generalize when attempting to 
characterize populations such as school principals, teachers, parents, 
citizens, or community leaders. Certain opinions and ways of acting 
become identified with a given population, leaving the impression that 
all members of the population are alike. IVhile such perfect agreement 
is rather unlikely, little is kno\m regarding the extent to which there 
is agreement among groups in regard to matters of basic concern. TIius 
it is of some interest to examine data that reflect the actual extent 
of agreement among elementary school principals and among the other 
groups. 

The measure of agreement which we have used is based on a cumula- 
relative frequency of responses over the five response categories. 
The measure yields an Agreement Score with a theoretical range from 
minus one to plus one. If half of the responses of a given population 



on an item are definitely should and the other half are definitely 
should not , the Agreement Score for the item irould be minus one. If 
the responses are equally divided among all five response categories 
(20% in each), the score would be zero. If all responses are in any 
single response category the score would be plus one. It may be help- 
ful to think of these scores as per cent scores ranging from minus 100 
per cent to plus 100 per cent agreement. 

Table 2 shows, for each population, the lowest Agreement Score on 
any single role norm item, the highest Agreement Score for any role 
norm item, and the mean Agreement Score for all 45 role norms. The 
level of agreement for all populations ranges from near zero per cent 
to approximately 80 per cent; the average clusters around 40 per cent. 
For an assumedly representative list of norms for the role of elemen- 
tary school principal, it is significant to note that all populations 
have a wide range of agreement from one role norm to another and that 
the average level of agreement for each population is less than 50 
per cent. HTien the same analysis was made of responses to the Role 
Norm Inventory for teachers, a similar range of Agreement Scores and 
similar mean Agreement Scores were found. Because comparable data 
for other school systems are not yet available it is not possible to 
judge whether these levels of agreement are high or low. 
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Table 2 

Range of Agreement and Mean Agreement Scores for 45 PRINCIPAL Role 

Norms by Populations. 



Population 


- 


Per Cent Agreement 




Lowest 


Highest 


Mean 


Principals 


05 


81 


45 


Citizens' 


11 


67 


38 

•- r 


Parents 


18 


78 


42 


Leaders 


08 


85 


37 


School Board 


-34^ 


88 


42 


Teachers 


12 


86 ' 


00 



The only instance of a minus Agreement Score reflects the disparate 
views of the School Board members regarding whether principals should 
discourage parents from telephoning them at home. 

It should be pointed out that the Salem school system appears to be 
a relatively stable, smooth running organization with a minimum of stress 
within the system or between the system and the wider community. The 
community has consistently supported the schools in budget elections. 

It is of interest that this is possible given the variation of views 
within and between populations. It would appear that the school system 
can tolerate a relatively wide range of views. 
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Extent of Permissiveness 

One tends to think of role nonns in terms of "thou shalt" and "thou 
shalt not." In the actual world of human relations, however, there 
tends to be a wide range from a strong insistence on certain norms to 
broad permissiveness for other norms. Of all the responses of all prin- 
cipals to the principal Role Norm Inventory, only 26.4 per cent were in 
definitely should or definitely should not categories (Table 3) . 

This means that in only one quarter of the responses did principals in- 
dicate a strong preference about what they should or should not do. In 
44.9 per cent of the responses the position was taken that principals 
preferably should or preferably should not do what the role norm indi- 
cated. IVhile they approved or disapproved of the specified behavior 
they did not insist. Finally, in 29.1 per cent of the cases the re- 
sponses were "permissive" — they left the behavior choice to the indi- 
vidual himself. The distribution of responses for the other populations 

t ■ ' 

is similar to that of the principals, differing only in the higher per 
cent of permissive responses indicated by each of the other populations. 
These data indicate a certain amount of built-in flexibility in the norm- 
ative structure, a flexibility that may tend to minimize strain within 
the system. 
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Table 3 

Per Cent Distribution of Responses by Response Categories to the 
PRINCIPAL Role Norm Inventory by Populations, 



Population 


Response Categories 




(1 and 5) 

Definitely Should and 
Definitely Should Not 


(2 and 4) 

Preferably Should and 
Preferably Should Not 


(3) 

May or 
May Not 


Principals 


26.4 


44.9 


29.1 


Citizens 


24.4 


40.2 


35.4 


Parents 


22.3 


39.3 


38.4 


Teachers 


24.3 


40.7 


35.0 


Leaders 


25.1 


39.3 


35.6 


School Board 


26.7 


31.2 


42.2 



Table 4 shows the distribution of responses by response categories 
for the teacher Role Norm Inventory. The distribution is similar to 
that for the principal Role Norm Inventory. The major difference is a 
slightly lower per cent of responses in the "preferable” and "permissive" 
categories and a slightly higher per cent of responses in the "definite" 
categories compared with the responses to the principal inventory. Both 
principals and teachers are less permissive concerning their o\m role 
than are the other populations. 
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Table 4 

Per Cent Distribution of Response by Response Categories to the 
TEACHER Role Norm Inventory by Populations. 



Response Categories 



Population 


(1 and 5) 

Definitely Should and 
Definitely Should Not 


(2 and 4) 

Preferably Should and 
Preferably Should Not 


(3) 

May or 
May not 


Principals 


26.1 


38.8 


35.2 


Citizens 


31.6 


36.6 


31.8 


Parents 


29.0 


35.6 


35.4 


Teachers 


31.2 


37.3 


31.4 


Leaders 


28.7 


37.6 


33.7 


School Board 


24.7 


38.2 


37.2 



Differences in Views of the Role of Principal 

We turn now to a comparison of the responses of principals and the 
responses of other populations to the principal Role Norm Inventory. 

In order to make this comparison we will use what we call a Mean Response 
Score, an average of all responses by a given population to a given role 
norm item. The procedure is to assign the numerical values of one to 
five to each of the five response categories in turn, beginning with 
definitely should , and to calculate the average (mean) of the responses . 

A Mean Response Score of 1.40, for example, indicates a point between 
definitely should and preferably should , showing that most members of a 
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given population strongly approve. To get a Mean Response Score of 1.40 
most respondents would have to choose the category definitely should and 
a sizeable number of other choices would have to be in the category 
preferably should . 

In order to compare two populations, such as principals and teachers, 
we determine the average amount of difference per role norm between the 
Mean Response Scores of the two populations. Table 5 shows the average 
difference per role norm item between what principals think they should 
do and what others think principals should do. Tlie largest average dif- 
ference is between the views of the principals and the view of the 
Superintendent, the difference being .95 or nearly one full response 
category. The role norm item where there is the largest difference 
between the principals and the Superintendent is whether principals 
should "review all report cards before they are sent home to parents." 

Here the difference is 3.19, the Mean Response Score of principals 
being 1.81 ( preferably should) while the Superintendent responded that 
they definitely should not . Another example of a large difference is 
the norm pertaining to principals permitting parents to see any school 
records which the school has concerning their children. The Mean Response 
Score for principals is 3.77 (preferably should not) while the Superinten- 
dent said preferably should . The role norm statement "review with each 
teacher any written evaluation he makes of that teacher’s work" is an 
example of an item with little difference between the principals and the 
Superintendent. Eight -two per cent (82%) of the principals responded 
definitely should . The Superientendent also responded definitely should . 



For the norm regarding principals being "present at school at all times 
pupils are in class" there is lovi agreement among principals but the 
Mean Response Score is 3.0, the same as that of the Superintendent. 



Table 5 

Average Difference in Mean Response Score Per Role Norm Between What 
Principals Think They Should Do and What Others Think Tliey Should Do 



Average 
Difference 
Per Norm 



Principal and Superintendent .95 
Principal and School Board .65 
Principal and Leaders .57 
Principal and Parents .54 
Principal and Citizens .57 
Principal and Teachers .33 



In discussing with the principals the extent of the differences 
betiveen their views and those of the Superintendent, they suggest that 
because they work more closely with the Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of elementary schools they expected us to find less difference 
between their views and his than we reported between their views and 
those of the Superintendent. This turned out to be true but not to the 
extent that the principals had expected. The average difference between 
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the Mean Response Scores for the principals and the responses of the 
Assistant Super ientendent was .71, a smaller difference than for the 
Superintendent (.95) but still larger than the differences for other 
populations . 

Tlie next largest difference (.65) is between the principals and 
the members of the School Board. For the three lay populations (lead- 
ers, parents, and citizens) the average differences are intermediate 
(.57, .54, and .57, respectively). The smallest difference (.33) is 
between the principals and teachers. It is striking that there is 
more difference between principals and both the central administration 
and the School Board than between principals and members of the lay 
community. 

Principals* Perceptions of the Views of Others 

In addition to the views that principals have of their own role 
and the views that others have of the role, an important part of the 
total normative structure is the perceptions that principals have of 
the views of others. It would be possible, for example, for citizens 
to be in high agreement with principals regarding the principal role with 
out the latter being aware of either the nature or extent of such agree- 
ment. Principals could misperceive the views of others in such a way 
that any adjustment made to what they considered to be the views of 
others would be an adjustment to something that does not exist. 

Table 6 shows the average difference per role norm between what prin 
cipals think others will say^ and what others actually say about the role 
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of principal. Again, the largest mean difference per role norm is between 
the principals and the Superintendent (.94). The least difference is 
between the principals and the teachers (.26). The difference between 
principals and members of the lay community is intermediate. Not only 
do the views of the principals differ most from the views of the Superin- 
tendent and members of the School Board, but principals have the greatest 
difficulty in perceiving these differences. Conversely, although the 
principals' viexvs differ least from the views of teachers, they are roost 
successful in predicting the differences that do exist. 

Table 6 

Average Difference in Mean Response Score Per Role Norm Betv/een IVliat 
Principals Think Others IVould Say and l\Jhat Others Acutally Say About 

the Role of Principal 



Average 
Difference 
Per Norm 

Principal and Superintendent .94 

% 

Principal and School Board .57 

Principal and Leaders .50 

Principal and Parents .40 

Principal and Citizens .41 

Principal and Teachers .26 
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Another comparison is betiveen the way principals view their own role 
and how they think others view their role. This comparison explains in 
part the source of the error on the part of principals in predicting the 
responses of others. 

Table 7 shows the average difference per role norm between hov/ prin- 
cipals think they should act and how they think others will say they 
should act. Here the least difference is betvfeen the principals* re- 
sponses to their own role norms and v^hat they think will be the responses 
of the Superintendent. The average difference per role norm is .24. 
Apparently principals believe that the Superintendent will respond much 
as they do and therefore they do not recogpize the actual extent of the 
difference. The largest differences are between the principals*, responses 
and their predictions of the responses of the lay groups of the community, 
the differences being .50 for citizens, .48 for parents, and .49 for 
leaders. Principals seem to be aware of the fact the lay populations 
have different views and have taken this into account when attempting 
to predict their responses. 

Table 7 

Average Difference in Mean Response Score Per Role Norm Bet\>reen IVhat 
Principals Think They Should Do and What They Think Others Would Say 





Average 
Difference 
Per Norm 


Principal and Citiz«>n 


.50 


Principal and Parent 


.48 


Principal and Leaders 


.49 


Principal and School Board 


.36 


Principal and Teacher 


.31 


Principal and Superintendent 


.24 
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Rank Order Agreement 

I Another method of comparing the responses of populations is to rank 

each of the 45 role norms by Mean Response Scores for each population and 
then compare the rank order for one population with the rank order of 
another population.^ If such a ranking is the same for any two groups 
the association would be perfect and the rho would be 1.0. As the simi- 
larity of the rank order decreases, the value of rho approaches zero to 
indicate the decreasing similarity of responses. 

The rank order of the items of the principal Role Norm Inventory, 
based on the Mean Response Score of the principals for each item, ivas 
compared with the rank order of the same items by the Mean Response 

' A 

Scores for each of the other populations (Table 8) . The association 

Table 8 



Rank Order Agreement for Principal and Teacher Role Norm Items 

RANK ORDER ASSOCIATIONS 
(Spearman rho) 



Association between: 


Principal Ranking 
of Principal Role 
Norm Items 


Teacher Ranking 
of Teacher Role 
Norm Items 


Teachers 


.83 


... 


Principals 


— 


.91 


Leaders 


.48 


CM 

• 


School Board Members 


.46 


.79 


Parents 


.44 


.77 


Citizens 


.44 


.77 



The statistic used is the Spearman Rank Order Correlation Coef- 
ficient or rho, a measure of association, as described in Sidney Siegel, 
Non-Parametric St atistics for the Behavioral Sciences. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. ““ 
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between the rank order of the items for principals and for teachers is 
.83, a relatively high degree of association. A comparison of princi^ 
pals with the lay populations yields rhos of .48 for leaders, .46 for 
the School Board, .44 for parents, and .44 for citizens. These data 
indicate a high degree of association between the responses of princi- 
pals and teachers and a low association between the responses of prin- 
cipals and each of the non-school populations. 

Table 8 also shows comparable data for the association between the 
teachers and other groins for the items on the teacher Role Norm Inven- 
tory. The association between teacher responses and principal responses 
was high (.91). The association between the responses of teachers and 
the responses of the lay community groups ranges from .72 to .79. These 
correlations are consistently and appreciably higher than the correla- 
tions between the lay groups and principals concerning items of princi- 
pal behavior. tVhile there is a high degree of association between 
teachers and principals concerning teacher role items, there is also a 
relatively high degree of association between the responses of teachers 
and all other groups concerning aspects of the teacher role. 

We were also interested in the similarity of responses among 
citizens, parents, and leaders concerning the principal role norm 
items as compared to the teacher items. The rank order coefficient^ 
obtained for citizens, parents, and leaders for the principal role 
norm items was ,90. The rank order coefficient for the lay grotxps for 
the teacher role norm items was .93. These scores indicate a similarity 

2 

The statistic used is the Kendall coefficient of concordance, or 
W, a measure of consensus, as described in Sidney Siegel, op . cit . 
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of Mean Response Scores among citizens, parents, and leaders in their 
expectations not only for teachers but for principals as well. A com- 
parison of a composite rank order of all lay groups with the rank order 
of teacher responses for the teacher Role Norm Inventory shows an assoc- 
iation of .78. The corresponding association betx^een the lay groups and 
the principal responses to the principal Role Norm Inventory is .41. 

The rank order analysis reveals a high similarity of responses among 
the lay groups for both the teacher role and the principal role. Further, 
the self-image of teachers appears to correspond to the teacher image 
held by the community, idiile the self-image of the principals does not 
show such a correspondence. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENT OF RESPONSES 

IVhile our research interest has not been primarily concerned with 
the content of responses to individual items on the Role Norm Inventor- 
ies we do find some patterns in the content of the responses, and these 
patterns have implications for the community images of principals and 
teachers. 

Role Norms of High Agreement 

Table 9 shows the ten role norm items on which principals were in 
highest agreement among themselves. The highest agreement among princi- 
pals is on the item "... encourage parents to visit their children's 
classroom at any time." The Agreement Score is 81 per cent on this item. 

The mean Response Score among principals for this item is 1.2, the near- 
est to definitely should of all their responses. For this same item the 
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Ten Principal Role Norm Items of Highest Agreement Among 22 Principals 



Role i'iorm 


Agreement 
(Per Cent) 


Mean 

Response 

Score 


... encourage parents to visit their children's 
classroom at any time. 


81 


1.2 


. . . review with each teacher any written evalu- 
ation he makes of that teacher's work. 


78 


1.3 


. . . develop an educational program designed to 
meet the needs of the pupils in his school rath- 
er than adopt a standard program. 


74 


1.3 


. . . freely express in the community his views 
regarding controversial issues. 


74 


3.3 


... serve alcoholic beverages in his home. 


74 


3.2 


.... learn the name of every child in the school. 


70 


2.0 


. . . attend church regularly. 


66 


2.6 


... take an ''ctive part in community organiza- 
tions. 


66 


2.1 


... live within the school district. 


62 


2.6 


. . . review all report cards before they are 
sent home to parents. 


62 


1.8 



citizens were in low agreement (24 per cent) and had a Mean Response 
Score of 2.3 ( preferably should) . Thus, while the members of the com- 
munity are favorably inclined toward this behavior for principals,, they 
evidence neither the high agreement nor such strong preference as do the 
principals. This may be a "party line" item for school personnel in the 
district, since the responses of both the central administration and the 
School Board are favorable toward encouraging parents to visit. Teachers 
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also responded favorably to this item, although their Mean Response Score 
of 2.0 (preferably should) suggests that they are not as strongly approv- 
ing as are principals. 

Another item of high agreement among principals (78 per cent) is: 

. review with each teacher any \«ritten evaluation he makes of that 
teacher *s work." The Mean Response Score for principals is 1.3 (definitel y 
should) . Like the item about encouraging parents to visit, this is an item 
of high agreement and positive feeling. Among citizens this item is tenth 
highest in agreement (46 per cent) and the Mean Response Score is 1.8 
(preferably should) . The relatively high agreement and the similarity of 
the Mean Response Scores on this item for both the principal and the citizen 
groups provide an example of^a roleTiOTTr item on which there l;s agreement 
among the principals, agreement among the citizens, and a similarity of the 
expectations held by each group. It might appear on first thought that 
such high agreement and similarity ity of response as we find on this item 
represent an ideal situation, while the diversity which marks the responses 
between populations on so many other items in an undesirable state of 
affairs. We will turn to this point later as well as to the observation 
that for this item, and for several other examples which will follow, the 
principals make more rigorous demands on themselves than their various 
publics demand of them. 

Role Norms of Low Agreement 

Next, let us examine some items of low agreement among the princi- 
pals. On items with high agreement the value of the Mean Response Score 
suggests how most principals or how most citizens answered. On items 
with low agreement scores, responses are distributed throughout many or 
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a31 categories. By the process of averaging we would expect Mean Response 
Scores for low agreement items to be close to 3.0, the middle of the 
response range. This is in fact the case, as shown in the Mean Response 
Scores for principals to the ten items of lowest agreement (Table 10) . 



Table 10 

Ten Principal Role Norm Items of Lowest Agreement Among 22 Principals 



Mean 



Role Norm 


Agreement 
(Per Cent) 


Response 

Score 


. . . permit a teacher to leave his classroom 
unattended. 


28 


3.3 


. send cnitdren Tiome If they misbehave 
seriously (if parents are home) . 


28 


2.9 


. . . discuss school matters informally x^ith 
School Board members. 


24 


2.8 


. . . conform to stricter standards in his 
private life than most other people in 
the community. 


21 


3.2 


, . . devote a major portion of his time to 
public relations for his school. 


20 


2.9 


*... share in the extra duties around the 
school, such as lixnchroom and playground 
supervision. 


17 


2.5 


... partiticpate in the meetings of teacher 
organizations in which teachers discuss 
their problems. 


17 


3.5 


require teachers in his school to attend 
PTA meetings. 


13 


3.0 


*... assume primary responsibility for keeping 
the PTA or parent group active. 


5 


3.0 


. . . send to the Superintendent a copy of all 
formal written communications to parents. 


5 


3.0 



^Indicates an item which also appears among the ten lowest in agree- 
ment in the responses of citizens. 
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Among the principals « the two items of least agreement had agreement 
scores of 5 per cent> some principals responding in each of the five 
categories. The two items are "... send to the Superintendent a copy 
of all formal written communications to parents" and "... assume primary 
responsibility for keeping the PTA or parent group active." 

Three of the items that were among the ten lowest in agreement scores 
for principals also were among the low agreement items for the community 
sample. These three items of mutually low agreement (indicated by an 
asterisk in Table 10) are: "... send children home if they misbehave 

seriously (if parents are home)," "... share in the extra duties around 
the school, such as lunchroom and playground supervision," and "... assume 
primary Tespons ibil il:y for leaping tHe PTA of parent group active. " For 
these three behaviors school principals might take some comfort in know- 
ing that there is a lack of consensus both within the principal group 
and among community members. Optimistically one might take these responses 
as an indication of the latitude for individual choice in certain aspects 
of the principal's role. Such a lack of consensus can also be interpreted 
pessimistically to illustrate, as every principal is well aware, that for 
some of the choices he must make, none of the alternatives among which he 
most choose will be completely satisfactory to all his audiences. 

Low agreement scores or middle-range Mean Response Scores may mask 
certain kinds of difference, particularly of splits within the group 
where some individuals respond should and a similar number respond should 
iiot. For example, for the low agreement item "... devote a major portion 
of his time to public relations for his school," the responses among prin- 
cipals show an agreement score of 20 per cent and a Mean Response Score 
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of 2.9, suggesting an ^average” answer of may or may not . Actually the 
principals were about equally divided in their answers between preferably 
should and preferably should not, each of these categories receiving ovex* 
40 per cent of the principal responses. Since the public relations aspect 
of their position is one of major concern to many principals, the per cent 
distribution of responses to this item by each of the populations inter- 
viewed is presented in detail on the following page (Table 11). The 
distributions illustrate the variation typical of the responses to most 
of the role norm items. 

An examination of Table 11 shows that the principals misperceived the 
expectations of each of the lay groups regarding whether a principal should 
devote it ma j ox* portion of^ time to pifclic relations . In eaeh^ w modal 

response of the principals as they anticipated the views of the various lay 
groups was in the preferably should category. tVhile the responses of 
citizens, parents, and leaders were distributee throughout all five cate- 
gories, the modal response for citizens and parents was in the may or may 
not category, and the modal response of community leaders was preferably 
should no t. 

Most principals thought that School Board members would say that a 
principal preferably should devote a major portion of time to public re- 
lations. Only one School Board member actually gave this answer, while 
the balance were divided between may or may not and definitely should not . 
Most principals thought the teachers and the Superintendent would respond 
preferably should . The modal response of the teachers was in the may or 
may not category. The Superintendent indicated that he does not think 
principals should devote a major portion of their time to public relations. 
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Items of Greatest Disagreement Between 
Principals and the Community 

The role norm item on the principal inventory for which there was the 
greatest difference between the Mean Response Score of the principals and 
that of the community was the item "... allow parents to see any school 
records which the school has concerning their own children." The responses 
of the principal show a bi>modal distribution with 31 , 8 per cent of the 
responses in th may or may not category and 31.8 per cent of the responses 
in the definitely should not category. Over half the principals responded 
in one of the two negative categories, indicating they felt parents should 
not be allowed to see any school records, and over half of the teachers 
responded definitely should not . Tlie modal responses of the several lay 
groups ii^ere either preferably should or definitely should . The principals 
correctly anticipated that the lay groups would be in favor of being allowed 
to see school records, although they tended to underestimate how strongly 
people would feel about it. They incorrectly estimated that School Board 
members and the central administration would respond that the principal 
should not allow parents to see school records. Both the central adminis- 
tration and the School Board expressed a preference for allowing parents 
to see school records. The responses indicate a lack of agreement between 
school building personnel and lay groups, including the School Board, con- 
cerning the management or control of one important type of "private knowl- 
edge" held by school personnel. 

The item with the next largest difference is "... review all report 
cards before they are sent home to parents." Most principals (54.5 per 
cent) responded that they preferably should review all report cards before 
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they are sent home. Most teachers responded that the principal definitely 
should or preferably should review report cards. However, the modal re- 
sponses of leaders, parents, citizens, and the School Board are all in the 
permissive may or may not category, with responses skewed toward preferably 
should not . In regard to the reviewing of report cards, the principais 
feel they should exercise control and the teachers are inclined to accept 
their control (with only 5 per cent of the teachers choosing a "should not" 

category), while the lay community indicates a preference for the may or 

3 

may not or a slightly negative response. 

Another item of marked difference is "... discourage parents from 
telephoning him at his home." Most principals indicated that they prefer- 
ably should not discourage parents from such telephoning. Even though 
agreement is low and there are responses in all categories, the prevailing 
response by the lay groups was that principals "should" discourage parents 
from telephoning them at home. Over 50 per cent of the subjects in each 
lay group responded either definitely should or preferably should . It 
appears that principals hold an expectation that their public may "follow 
them home" in the evening, an expectation not widely held in the community. 
Yet, 59 per cent of the principals indicated that they should not have to 
"spend time evenings and weekends working on school matters," which 
suggests that there are limits to what principals expect of themselves. 



^We were interested in the reaction of the principals to the use of 
our term "control" when we reported these data to them. In conversation 
the principals cautioned that "control" suggests the wrong connotation. 
They interpreted their response on this item as an illustration of their 
concern for the impression their teachers make in the community. As one 
principal stated: "We only want to see the report cards to check on the 

image the teachers will present." 
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Even the teachers, whose responses as a group are usually sirai^. r to 
those of the principals, disagree with the principals about parents tele- 
phoning the principal at home. Two-thirds of the teachers responded that 
principals definitely should or preferably should discourage the calls, 
in contrast to the fact that over 70 per cent of the principals responded 
definitely should not or preferably should not . Apparently teachers favor 
that principals discourage such telephoning even more than do the lay 
groups . IVhether the teachers felt that “principals should be protected 
from an invasion of their private life or whether the responses of the 
teachers reflect feelings about being called at home themselves is not 
clear from an inspection of the data. However, to a related item on the 
teacher Role Norm Inventory, two-thirds of the teachers responded they 
"should” insist that parents contact them at school rather than at home. 
Perhaps both the privacy of principals and of the teachers themselves are 
involved in the "dissenting" response of the teachers. 

Another item where there is a major difference between principals and 
other populations is "... participate in the meetings of teacher organi- 
zations in which teachers discuss their problems." While the level of 
agreement was low among principals (17 per cent), over 80 per cent re- 
sponded may or may not , preferably should not , or definitely should not , 
and 50 per cent responded in one of the two "should not" categories. At 
the same time, the principals expected the lay groups to respond may o r 
may not . Actually, the lay groups were more in favor of principals par- 
ticipating in teacher organizations than principals tvere aware. The 
prevailing response of all lay groups was preferably should and almost 
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one quarter responded definitely should . The principals anticipated that 
teachers would be opposed strongly (Mean Response Score 4.04) to their 
participation in teacher meetings. Although the agreement score among 
teachers is low (18 per cent) and there were responses in all categories, 
the most typical response was may or may not and the Mean Response Score 
was 3.18. This difference in the views of teachers and principals exists 
even though there is an institutionalized separation between administrators 
and teachers for professional meetings in the school district. 



SOME INTERPRETATIONS 

Broadly, the most important result of the study r epo rt ed a bo ve is th e 

picture gained of the real normative world in the subject community as it 
pertains to the role of elementary school principal: the discovery that 

the levels of agreement for individual role norms range from near zero 
(with the one exception noted) to near 100 per cent; that the average level 
of agreement is below 50 per cent; and that the level of agreement among 
educators is not much different than among lay groups. In brief, the 
real world of norms does not correspond to the popularly accepted model 
of high consensus. 

One of the original hypotheses of this study, as indicated at the 
beginning of this report, was that there would be a positive relation 
between level of agreement and the extent of orderly and effective rela- 
tions among individuals. Given the nature and extent of the differences 
in views of the role of elementary school principal as uncovered in this 
inquiry, one might expect that principals would have some difficulty 
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working with each other, wi^h teachers, with the central administration, 
and with the public. Such was the reaction of the principals themselves 
When the findings were reported to them. The relative lack of agreement 
among them, the differences of views between themselves and others, and 
their limited ability to predict the responses of others, seemed to them 
to be a bad sign and led to their asking: "What can we do to achieve 
higher agreement and more accurate perceptions of the views of others?" 

In view of the original hypothesis and the expressed concern of the 
principals, it is of interest that the actual day-to-day relations among 
and between the several populations in the subject community appear to 
be orderly and effective. The data from a variety of sources indicate 
a high level of morale among school personnel, a high level of support 
of the school program on the part of the lay public, and a general lack 
of conflict or stress. 

This does not mean that the hypothesis must be discarded. We do not 
have comparative data from a series of communities, and therefore it is 
not possible to judge whether the levels of agreement found are high or 
low. Even though many of the agreement scores seem relatively low as 
measured, it may be that these levels are "high" when compared with 
scores for other communities. Thus, additional data are required before 
the hypothesis can be accepted or rejected. 

Agreement and a Diversity of Views 

Although the hypothesis must await further testing, the fact that 
people can live together and interact in an effective and harmonious 
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fashion even when agreement is at the level found in this study calls for 
some es^lanation. One explanation is suggested by the tenets of pluralism 

From the point of view of pluralism, a diversity of views, within 
given limits, provides a degtee of flexibility whereas full consensus 
leads to rigidity and hence to stress in the presence of even the slight- 
est deviancy. If parents, for example, were in complete agreement regard- 
ing the norms for elementary school principals and if principals did not 
conform to such norms, strong conflict would result. Or, given a high 
level of agreement among principals, a particular principal who deviated 
from these norms would generate tension and would interfere with orderly 
working relationships. The existence of at least a degree of diversity 
may then be the basis of toleration and mutual acceptance of alternative 
modes of behavior. 

At the same time, if there were little or no agreement within and 
jetween groups, there would be no basis for mutual effort. Behavior 
would be unpredictable, and the result would be anarchy. Perhaps the 
optimum state of the normative structure, as far as effective working 
relationships in the school setting are concerned, is somewhere between 
very low and very high agreement. 

Related to the question of level of agreement is the question of how 
strongly individuals insist on a given mode of behavior. If parents not 
only iijere in full agreement regarding principal norms but also insisted 
that principals either definitely should or definitely should not act 
in particular ways, with no parents making any provision for the per- 
missiveness implied by the preferably should , preferably should not. 
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or may or may not responses, then any deviation by principals would elicit 
strong reactions and an impairment of working relationships. 

At the other extreme, if all r ;dividuals were completely permissive, 
a state of anomie v/ould exist in which no one cared what another did. As 
with level of agreement, it may be that the optimum state as far as order- 
ly human relations are concerned is somewhere between complete permissive- 
ness and a total lack of permissiveness. In the subject community, as has 
been indicated, such an intermediate view exists and may be another reason 
for the apparent stability of the system. 

Differing Expectations for Responsibility and Authority 

A second major insight provided by the data reported here results 
from an examination of those role norms which show the largest differences 
between the views of the school personnel and the lay community. This 
comparison hints that elementary school principals may be eager and will- 
ing to incur greater but special obligations in fulfilling their adminis- 
trative roles but concomitantly they expect to exercise more control than 
the community-at-large expects or sanctions. 

For example, principals feel they should not dic_^jurage parents 
from telephoning them at home, an obligation the principals indicated 
they are willing to incur but which the community does not require. 
Principals feel they definitely should encourage parents to visit their 
children's classroom at any time, while the responses among the lay 
groups indicate a less -demanding preferably should. The same pattern 
is reflected in a comparison of responses to another item on which 
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differences in Mean Response Scores are large: "... develop an educa- 

tional program designed to meet the needs of the pupils in his schopl 
rather than adopt a standard program." Principals said, with high 
agreement, that they definitely should develop a unique program in 
their schools. Members of the lay community are favorable toward, 
but not as insistent upon, such leadership. 

IVhile the responses of the principals often indicate that they are 
more demanding of themselves than the expectations held for them by 
others, many of their responses indicate that they expect to exercise 
more control over school affairs and over teachers than the lay commun- 
ity expects. On the following items, for example, the lower Mean 
Response Score obtained for the principals indicates their more favor- 
able disposition toward each of these behaviors than is indicated by 
the response of any lay group to the same item: "... review report 

cards before they are sent home," "... check teacher performance peri- 
odically by unannounced classroom visits," and "... require teachers 
to submit we kly lesson plans." 

A difference in responses about whether parents should be allowed 
to see school records concerning their children was described earlier. 
Teachers and principals are in some agreement that parents should not 
be allowed to see any records, while consensus in the community is that 
parents should be allowed to see them, lliis is another example of con- 
trol which the principal expects to exercise but which is not supported 
by community consensus. 
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The Principal *s Role: Betx^ixt and Between 

In general « the comparison of responses between members of the lay 
community and the principals reveals that the lay community does not see 
the principal as an authoritative figure to the extent that he sees him- 
self. This more restricted image of the principalship held by members of 
the lay community provokes a further question: Does the community see 

the role of principal as separate and distinct from the instructional 
role of teachers? 

A hypothesis that the principal sees himself as an administrator 
while others see him as a member of the instructional staff would provide 
an explanation both for the differences in views regarding the role of 
principal and for the difficulties principals have in predicting the 
responses of others. This hypothesis has emerged from a detailed anal- 
ysis of the data after they were gathered; it was not part of the 
original research design. For this reason the number and kind of role 
norms required to test the hypothesis were not incorporated into the 
study. The responses to one role norm (”... share in the extra duties 
around the school, such as lunchroom and playgroup supervision*') which 
might have been expected to reveal a difference, revealed instead a 
similar Mean Response Score (2.5) for both principals and citizens. 
However, responses to another norm are consistent with our speculation. 
This is the item about whether principals should participate in the 
meetings of teacher organizations in which teachers discuss their prob- 
lems. Fifty per cent of the principals said they "should not" partic- 
ipate in these meetings, from which we infer that either the principals 
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accept the separation of teachers and administrators as it occurs in pro- 
fessional meetings in the district as ’’natural" or that they think of 
themselves as a group apart from the instructional staff. By contrast, 
members of the community indicated that principals preferably should 
attend these meetings. 

The over-all differences in views suggest that the role of the prin- 
cipal is an interstitial role in that it exists between two other roles, 
the role of teacher, which is primarily instructional in nature, and the 
policy-making role of an administrator (the Superintendent or the School 
Board). Being an interstitial role, it tends to be associated in part 
with each of the adjoining roles but not completly identified xdth either. 
It is somewhat like the factory foreman who is identified partially with 
both workers and management but not entirely identified with either. 

The consequence in the factory situation is that workers tend to see the 
foreman as part of management and management tends to see him as part of 
labor. A degree of ambiguity as to the nature of the role of foreman 
results. As applied to school principals, the point, as stated above, 
is that both teachers and principals may see the principal as an "admin- 
istrator" and thus share similar views as to how he should act. The 
central administration, the School Board, and the lay groups may see the 
principal more as part of the "instructional staff," with the result that 
their views are somewhat at variance from those of the principals them- 
selves . 

^ There are a number of other roles in our society in addition to those / 
of foreman and elementary school principal where ambiguity results from 
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the interstitial nature of the role. A typical consequence of this not 
uncommon state of affairs is the absence of clear guidelines as to what 
individuals having such roles should do. In the absence of a clearly 
defined role there is always a tendency to play it safe and not to do 

i 

too much to risk the ire of others by doing something that is not gener- 
ally accepted as proper. Given the divergent expectations held by dif- 
ferent groups within the community and within the fraternity of educa- 
tors, and greatly complicated by the self-image of principals which 
differs somewhat from every other group, it may be that no definite, 
stable, completely acceptable job description for the principalship 
i can exist . 

r 

At a time when the profession is asking for innovation in the in- 
^ structional processes and when the schools are being asked to strengthen 

I 

the educational program, ambivalence regarding the role of elementary 

! school principal may be unfortunate if it means that the capacities of 

! 

principals cannot be fully utilized. 
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